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strict, even military, discipline, combine work with study, and saturate him with
English language and civilized customs. The most influential of these schools was at
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, founded in 1879 by General Richard Henry Pratt who was an
aggressive and unrelenting assimilationist, devoted in his way to the transformation of
his wards. "Kill the Indian, and save the Man" was the epitome of his educational goal,
helping the child to vanish as an Indian and reappear as an American.
In the early decades of the twentieth century the spirit of progressive reform
that began to appear in so many aspects of American life found expression in the rise
of Pan-Indianism, an effort to find a common identity that transcended tribes and led
to a future in which the Indian could find pride in his Indianness and still come to
terms with the modernizing Western civilization of America.28 However wanting in
other respects they may have been, the boarding schools, especially at Carlisle and
Hampton, had made it possible for a cadre of young Indians to receive an education in
English that enabled them to communicate with one another and to exert leadership in
the kind of intellectual association and national organization that eventually could
promote fundamental change in the Indian condition. An important spearhead in
reform ideology was the Society of American Indians, founded in 1911, whose
middle-class and professional leadership, pride of race, and commitment to democratic
political methods paralleled those of the National Association for the Advancement of
Colored People.
In the 1920s the climate of the Indian environment began to change. In 1924
the Snyder Act conferred citizenship upon all Indians, and attention was drawn to the
shortcomings in the administration of Indian Affairs, including of course Indian
education. Then reform became official policy in the New Deal, symbolized by the
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (Wheeler-Howard Act) administered by John
Collier as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The allotment policy of the Dawes Act was
ended, self-government by tribes was promoted, revival of Indian culture was en-
couraged, and educational facilities improved. Assimilation was still the ultimate goal,
but it was now to be accomplished by the retaining of such elements of their
traditional culture as the Indians themselves wished to retain.
Once again, however, a major setback occurred under the Eisenhower adminis-
tration when a resolution of Congress in 1953 declared its intention to terminate
federal relations with Indians as soon as possible in order to speed assimilation. This
would mean that tribal lands would no longer be tax-exempt and the tribes themselves
would be dismantled under allotment plans. Despite the reversal and dismay it caused,
this policy was never carried through, and the 1960s saw a rapid upswing in attention
to Indian affairs. The Kennedy administration reaffirmed the Collier policies under
Phileo Nash in 1961, and the American Indian Chicago Conference of ninety tribal
groups declared that education was the key to the salvation of the Indian people. In
July 1970 President Nixon formally renounced the 1953 policy of forced termination
and reaffirmed the integrity and right to existence of all Indian tribes and Alaskan
28 For an original analysis, see Hazel W. Hertzberg, The Search for an American Indian Identity;
Modern Pan-Indian Movements, Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1971.